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Glimpses of One Hundred Years of Missouri Synod 
Lutheranism in Minnesota 


By GILBERT A. THIELE, DR. THEOL. 


A Talk Delivered at the Triennial Meeting of the Concordia Historical Insti- 
tute at St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., June 24, 1956, 12:30 P.M. 


With the exception of the very, very early years of the history 
of the Missouri Synod, when, in a manner of speaking, the entire 
United States was one district, or rather, the territory self-assigned 
to the entire young synod, surely no specific District has ever had so 
large an assignment as the Minnesota District, in whose confines 
currently the Missouri Synod is meeting for its triennial convention. 
Missouri Synod pastors began to serve in this state, Minnesota, one 
hundred years ago, in what was then known as the Northern Dis- 
trict, later as the Northwestern District. It will be seventy-five years 
next year (1957) since the name “Minnesota,” land of sky-blue 
waters, was actually applied to a synodical District. What was the 
territory once assigned to those who worked here? Nothing less 
than the entire northern United States west of the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Coast, and Canada. In 1856, nine 
years before the end of the Civil War and eleven years before the 
Canadian Act of Consolidation, what is now Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the two Dakotas, Montana, Wyoming, Idaho, western 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, prob- 
ably with the Northwest Territory, the Yukon, and Alaska thrown 
in for good measure, constituted the “Northern District.” To my 
knowledge, few areas comparable to this, with the possible exception 
of the Missouri Synod’s own Western District, or the assignment of 
the “West” to Bishop Kemper of the Episcopal Church, had ever 
been proposed and envisioned as a “field” and then actually entered 
upon as the scene of the tasks implied, in the history of the Ameri- 
can Church, certainly of Protestantism in the United States and 
Canada. The “Northwestern” District branched off in 1875. In 
1882, when the name “Minnesota” (Minnesota-Dakota) was applied 
to a territorial District, it remained almost coextensive with the 
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Northwestern District, excepting Wisconsin. Even after the South 
Dakota District was organized in 1906, North Dakota was still a 
part of the Minnesota-Dakota District together with Montana and 
all of Western Canada. North Dakota and Montana became a 
separate District in 1910; from that time the “Minnesota District” 
has been used. In 1945 North Dakota and Montana formed 
separate Districts which coincided with the geographical boundaries 
of the states. The Manitoba and Saskatchewan area became a Dis- 
trict in 1922; the Alberta and British Columbia District had been 
founded in 1921. Since then the Minnesota District has been prac- 
tically coextensive with its name. Even today, Dryden and Fort 
William and a small number of preaching places, and Fort Frances 
in Ontario, gateways to the Canadian wilderness, are served by 
pastors who are members of the Minnesota, not the Ontario District. 


In the course of years, the territory once known as the 
Northern, Northwestern, Minnesota-Dakota, or Minnesota Dis- 
trict, has become the home of 1,768 congregations, 334,000 com- 
municants, 518,000 baptized members, 1,136 ordained pastors, 1,100 
parochial school teachers, three synodical preparatory schools, and 
parish property valued at $168,000,000. 


The region, Canadian and United States alike, appears to be 
standing on the threshold of at least as great a future as ever its 
past has been, and one can only hope that the vision of those who 
stand in positions of leadership and in the ranks today can match 
or even surpass that of the pioneers whose deeds and accomplish- 
ments it is our purpose in a modest way to commemorate here. With 
oil, uranium, precious metals, water and atomic power, new methods 
of developing inferior iron ore into highly usable taconite, all wait- 
ing to be called into man’s service, with distances rendered practi- 
cally meaningless, with a network of highways in prospect also for 
this territory, and even for this state alone, that will make one almost 
forget the “old trails,” with an enthusiasm evident on many sides 
for meeting and even anticipating what lies ahead, it is good, and 
I am grateful for a chance to assist in this, to cull out a few glimpses, 
some highlights and low spots, by way of illustration from the color- 
ful and thrilling pioneer past. It should of course be mentioned to 
our joy as well as a matter of fairness that other Lutheran synodical 
groups as well as all Christian bodies can tell a similar story. The 
heroism, though mingled with what we would call a misguided re- 
ligious fervor, of such groups as the Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-Day Saints, supplies dramatic parallels to the very years 
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whose passage we recall. It is in no way intended to slight, dis- 
parage, or consign to anonymity what others call their past, and in 
the following a few contacts with others than “Missourians” will be 
mentioned. But both because the Minnesota District of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod long ago decided that it would 
invite the parent body to the capita! city of Minnesota in connection 
with its anniversaries, and because the history of these far-flung 
conquests for our Lord and His church has to do with the very 
region in which we are now meeting for this convention, we will of 
course concentrate on selections from the past hundred years of what 
is called “Missouri Synod Lutheranism” in Minnesota. 

For the purpose of indicating the sources of the subsequent 
material as well as a help to anyone wishing further information or 
desirous of doing some independent research on these matters, a list 
is included hete of possible documentation. 


1. Synodical periodicals and reports. 

2. Original material supplied by present-day persons, largely reminiscences. 

3. The Planting Story, a translation of Die Pflanzungsgeschichte by H. Meyer, 
Minneapolis, 1932. 

4. Geschichte der Minnesota-Synode, by a Committee, published by Louis Lange, 
St. Louis, 1910. This a 50th anniversary publication, 

5. A Century of Grace, by Walter A. Baepler, official centennial publication of 
the Missouri Synod, CPH, St. Louis, 1946. 

6. Continuing in His Word, the centennial publication of the Wisconsin Synod, 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, 1950. 

7. Congregational histories and other local publications. 

8. J. P. Koehler, Geschichte der Allg. Ev. Luth. Synode von Wisconsin u. a. St. 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, 1925. 

9. History of Concordia College, an appendix to the 1952 Scribe, yearbook of 
Concordia College, St. Paul, Minn. Prepared by Frederick Wahlers, Prof. Em. 


Our ecclesiastical forefathers perpetuated the memory of their 
work in almost inexhaustible source materials, including general 
synodical and District periodicals and reports of meetings. Long 
synodical reports, as we know them today, are in the tradition of our 
church. Neither for this writer nor for any other has it as yet been 
possible to systematize the record of their contents as they pertain to 
this northern territory. Sons and grandsons of some of the pioneers 
are either discovering letters from their ancestors today, or placing 
on paper the personal accounts of their pioneer forebears. A small 
portion of such material will be included presently. 

These sources and records ought to be preserved and utilized. 

The nearest, and still professedly fragmentary, attempt to an 
approach to a summary of the early history of this region for our 
church that has appeared is the Pflanzungsgeschichte, The Planting 
Story, prepared by a former President of the Minnesota District 
(1918—1930), the Rev. Herman Meyer. 
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Pastor H. J. Mueller’s Activities 


We begin with an account by the son of one of the pioneers in 
the early labors in the District. In selecting this story we in no way 
wish to disparage the existence or value of other similar accounts. 
It is just that this account, made available to us through the courtesy 
of the President of the Minnesota District, offers a lively picture 
of how things were over eighty years ago. 

The territory bounded by Lake Crystal, Luverne, Fairmont, and 
Vernon Center, Minn., Spencer, Iowa, and Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
lying in the southwestern portion of this state, was assigned to 
Pastor H. J. Mueller in 1870. He accepted the call and in June of 
that year was ordained and installed in Willow Creek, Blue Earth 
County. Some prospecting had been done earlier by Rev. G. E. 
Abner and Rev. Karl Schultze of Blue Earth and Courtland, who 
worked in areas east of Mueller’s field. 

When the new man arrived in his large field, he found at the 
place from which his labors were to radiate an enclosed cemetery 
with one grave in it. The land had been donated by a then deceased 
William Schwartz. On a portion of the plot of ground, doubtlessly 
surrounded by the cemetery, a combination church-home was erected, 
the downstairs being used for church and school purposes and the 
two rooms upstairs for the pastor’s residence. 

The following two years were trying for Mueller. His wife 
died in childbirth, and he was left alone. The combination building 
was destroyed by fire the same year, 1872. While he was teaching 
the children downstairs, one of the boys noticed fire showing up at 
the ceiling. He mentioned this, and the pastor rushed upstairs, but 
all he could save was what was on the top of his desk; this he quickly 
gathered into the drawer of the table and hurried down. 

The congregation soon put up a new complex of buildings. 
A combination church-school and a separate parsonage were erected... 
St. John’s of Willow Creek, organized in 1870 at the time of 
Mueller’s arrival, soon grew and became stronger. 

Among the early settlers arriving in 1865 Carl Schwartz was 
outstanding. He was a real steward and an aid to the pastor. Chris- 
tian Witt also deserves special mention. He gave five acres of his 
farm to the church for the construction of the new buildings. The 
land serves the church to this day. The Urbans, Krinkes, Herman 
Cempel, and one H. Zenke were other early settlers. The men 
helped the pastor in schoolwork when he had to be absent. 

One of the great loves of Pastor Mueller was the parochial 
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school. He established schools wherever he could in his mission 
fields. Many a child came to the parsonage to live in order to re- 
ceive schooling and religious instruction. Ere long the first teacher 
was called. He was Candidate Karl Vogt. He became the instructor 
in the first school district. In 1881 a second teacher, Carl Froehlich, 
was called for the second school district. The classes in this second 
school had temporarily been instructed by H. Zenke. This arrange- 
ment made it possible for Pastor Mueller to go far beyond former 
limits in gathering small groups in various parts of southwestern 
Minnesota and portions of Iowa and South Dakota. Besides his 
growing congregation at Wil- 
low Creek he served alternately 
Saint John’s, Antrim, Minn., 
organized in 1886; and Lake 
Crystal, reorganized in 1945. 
St. Paul’s, Fairmont, Minn., 
ec anven owes its organization in 1883 to 
Samar this zealous missionary. Can- 
didate Meese was the first res- 
ident pastor. Mueller can be 
credited directly with the or- 
SouTH ceneTRAL ganization of the following addi- 
tional churches: St. Paul’s at 
Fulda, 1886; St. Paul’s at Amboy, 1887; Zion, daughter of the 
church at Antrim, organized in Lewisville, 1906; St. John’s, North 
Branch, 1870; Saint Paul’s, Truman, 1900; Town Rost, eight miles 
southwest of Lakefield, 1885, where Mueller ordained and installed 
Candidate Carl Nichols; Luverne, 1892, where he installed Theo- 
dore Brinkmann; St. Matthew’s, Worthington, 1881; Trinity, Brew- 
ster, 1886; Zion, Hardwick, 1892; Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Zion, 1898; 
First English, Spencer, Iowa, 1892; Heron Lake, where, however, 
he did not organize a parish. 

Pastor Mueller served his last 18 years in the ministry at Brew- 
ster and at St. Peter’s six miles north of Lakefield. He entered these 
fields upon moving from St. Peter’s at Lester Prairie, the only 
church he served which he had not in some way helped to organize. 

Not only his work, but his family took on a sweeping scope, for 
today some of his grandchildren, descendants of a family of nine, 
are serving in the ministry, as did their fathers before them. 

Mueller, a kindhearted man, was inflexible in religious mat- 
ters, taking the position “It is written.” To a sectarian missionary 
at large, he once said: “We don’t want you to cause any disturbance 
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and want you to know that Psalm 139:21 ff. applies to you.” His 
church council took the same position. In attendance at a meet- 
ing held by the itinerant preacher the chairman responded to that 
man’s welcome by saying: “We forbid you to enter our homes and 
to try to mislead our families while we are in the Blue Earth River 
area cutting fuel for the winter.” 

Pastor Mueller retired from the active ministry in 1918, leav- 
ing Brewster. On the evening of the farewell Sunday the town 
band and several hundred townspeople led by the mayor gathered 
in front of his home, asking permission to give him a friendly 
serenade. Mueller of course granted his permission. After the 
music the mayor addressed the 79-year-old pastor: “Father Mueller, 
you have been with us more than 18 years. By unanimous consent 
young and old respect you very highly. We always call you the 
good old gentleman. So do the children. And everyone greets 
you courteously. We all wish you well in your new home at Lake- 
field.” 

The pastor had built himself a home at Lakefield for his old 
age. He continued to help, whenever it was necessary, in the local 
pulpit. He and his faithful wife rest in Immanuel Cemetery west 
of Lakefield, on a hillside where he probably rested overnight in 
a dugout on one of his mission trips, for this is approximately the 
location where a pioneer settler received him after he had walked 
over 16 miles that day carrying two heavy grips, although the snow 
lay practically a foot deep on the level. 


Side Glances 


An apocryphal story, for which there is good evidence, illustrates 
another side of the pioneer days. Near one of the larger Minnesota 
cities there was a congregation, affiliated with the Minnesota Synod, 
which was languishing in a prolonged vacancy. Approaches were 
made by members of the Missouri Synod to the members of this’ 
congregation to the effect that the minimum annual salary which 
a Missouri Synod pastor would accept if called was lower by several 
hundred dollars than the minimum acceptable in the Minnesota 
Synod. Acting upon this suggestion, the congregation called a 
Missouri Synod pastor at the smaller salary and transferred from 
the Minnesota to the Missouri Synod. For years to come gossip had 
it that proposals to increase the salary of this man and his successors 
were always countered with the reminder that the original arrange- 
ment justified a lower salary as long as the church remained with the 
Missouri Synod and was served by a pastor of its District. 
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The larger part of the work undertaken by the pioneers of the 
Missouri Synod clergy in Minnesota was, of course, devoted, as 
everywhere else, to the serving of scattered communities of German 
immigrants. Such pioneer missionaries as Ferdinand Sievers, John 
Horst, Paul Ruprecht, and A. E. Winter covered on foot and in 
primitive conveyances communities in the valleys of the Mississippi, 
the Minnesota, and the Crow rivers. But along with this more custo- 
mary line of endeavor went, at least in the early years, a strong effort 
to bring the Gospel to the Indians. Pastor O. Cloeter, ancestor of a 
large clerical progeny of our present-day Synod, worked among the 
Indians in north central Minnesota in the 1850s and ’60s. These were 
the days when massacres still occurred with terrifying regularity, 
and raids by Indians on white settlements made it all the more im- 
perative to bring the Gospel, which also had a civilizing and paci- 
fying effect on the red man. Since to this day the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church is probably most active in mission work among Indians 
in this section of the United States, it is not surprising that both 
their facilities and their personnel were used to further the cause 
of Missouri’s mission. 

As the years went along toward the founding of the Minnesota 
District in 1882, traveling missionaries, starting out from Minne- 
sota, and now under the supervision of mission boards and mission 
directors, penetrated far into the northern Red River Valley, into 
Dakota Territory, Montana, and the High Rockies. In this way the 
Gospel was carried by representatives of cur Synod as far west as 
the Washington and Oregon boundary line. The international 
boundary between the United States and the Canadian provinces 
was crossed in the 1870s and ’80s when missions in western Ontario 
and Manitoba were organized. Western Canada, that is, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, and British Columbia, came under the spell of Lu- 
theran preachers from Minnesota around the turn of the century. 
The existence of full-fledged synodical Districts in all of these states 
and provinces is directly traceable to the imagination and consecra- 
tion of pastors sent out from Minnesota. 

Two further sets of reminiscences deserve to be summarized 
here, as submitted by pioneer teachers in the District. 


Early Schools * 


“Suffer the little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not; for of such is the kingdom of God” (Mark 10:14). This com- 


* Reminiscences by V. C. Blatz. 
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mand of the dear Lord Jesus Christ has been kept foremost in the 
minds and hearts of the congregations of our Minnesota District. 
In order to carry out this divine command of the Lord Jesus in their 
midst many congregations established schools. These were at first 
largely conducted by the local pastor under many hardships. After 
some time this work was assigned to called teachers who were 
trained in this particular field. As the congregations grew, so the 
number of children in our schools increased. These schools were 
taught generally by one teacher in a one-room school. Just think 
of the arduous task that these veterans of the Cross performed with 
one hundred children, and in some cases many more, all gathered 
in one room, conducting their classes in both the German and the 
English language! 

Think of such honorable veterans of Carver County as Henry 
Ehlen, Sr., of Waconia, Theo. Buegel of Young America, Claus 
Ehlen and O. L. Stahlke of Hamburg, Gierke, Riess, and Hoff- 
mann of Benton, and many others. Even at later dates overfilled 
classrooms were in vogue. However, soon drastic changes were 
made. New modern schools were erected, and additional teachers 
called to try to cope with the increasing enrollment. About fifty 
years ago there were about ten schools with eleven teachers in Carver 
County, and today, by God’s grace, there are ten schools with 25 
consecrated teachers feeding the Bread of Life to many blood- 
bought little souls. 

Next, conferences. Which teacher is not interested in con- 
ferences and chiefly in the programs of the past! I recall my first 
conference very vividly. This was at Immanuel School, Mankato, 
Wisconsin Synod. There were fifty-six in attendance, including pro- 
fessors from Dr. Martin Luther College at New Ulm and also 
several pastors. This conference consisted of men only —no ladies 
present. The teachers from the Dakotas and the neighboring prov-. 
ince of Canada were in attendance. The conference days were from 
Easter Monday until the following Friday afternoon. Arriving at 
the meeting, we were all given a hearty welcome by the chairman, 
good Brother Martin Kirsch, who proved to be a real father to any 
young teacher. 


All the business and nearly all essays were in German. And 
what essays! Recall one essay, the topic being, “Wie bringt man die 
Kinder zum Denken.” The reading of this essay consumed the 
afternoons of all four convention days and was concluded the 
following conference. We teachers were always happy when a hos- 
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pitable congregation of a larger city extended an invitation. How- 
ever, we were often invited by a country congregation. Those were 
the days when we teachers did not have cars, and well so, because 
often the roads were bottomless mires. Today we go there in the 
fall of the year, drive on pavements and convene for only two days. 
Changes! ! 

Study Club. We teachers of Carver County have since 1915 
regularly conducted a monthly Study Club. Upon organization of 
the club we always met monthly on a Saturday from 9 A.M. to 
4 P.M. Today we meet every second Monday evening of the 
month. We follow a prepared program consisting of a topic in 
Religion or Bible Study, Methods, Book Reports, etc. These meet- 
ings are sectional, the lady teachers have their program and the men 
theirs. These meetings, on the whole, have always proved to be bene- 
ficial in our work. 

Now may the good Lord keep and protect our Christian day 
schools and cause them to prosper so that many little lambs may 
learn to know and believe in their Savior and live their faith in Him 
who suffered and also died for them. 


Parochial Schools in South Central Minnesota * 


Nearing the close of the nineteenth century the Lutheran con- 
gregations of south central Minnesota experienced a conscious 
awakening concerning the schooling of the children of their church. 
There were some Christian schools in the region and also a few 
teachers. But most schools that did exist were taught by the local 
pastor or a student from the seminaries or normal schools of the 
church. A regular established school system was a field that needed 
thorough exploration and action. 

The exploration and life-giving action seemed to bud and gain 
momentum at the turn of the century. During the infancy of the 
twentieth century we find the following rubric concerning schools 
and teachers: 

Good Thunder, John Krueger; Willow Creek, Teacher 
Trupke; Willow Creek, Valentin Gosweiler; South Branch, Charles 
Isberner; St. James, August Schmah; Truman, Rev. H. Heinemann 
and later various students until 1922 when Carl Marquardt was 
called into the field; Wilbert, Fred Bode. 

In the youth of this century we were still in the “horse and 
buggy days.” Yes, transportation was slow and “gauche,” but that 


* Reminiscences by Otto Krause. 
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situation did not hinder the advancement of the school situation. In 
the year 1902 Teacher Marquardt succeeded Mr. Trupke at Willow 
Creek. Soon after Marquardt’s arrival he invited all teachers of the 
south-central area to Willow Creek to discuss the possibility of or- 
ganizing a local conference for the benefit of the schools. This was 
in November. It was cold, and the roads were nothing to boast 
about, but no teacher of the territory remained absent. And here 
and now the South Central Teachers Conference of Minnesota be- 
came a reality, and is still in existence. 

But what a chore for the host teacher and his wife, as the entire 
conference was housed in the teacherage! But “necessity is the 
mother of invention.” The neighbor’s strawpile furnished ideal 
material for mattresses, and the floor was used in lieu of bedsteads. 
Horse blankets (everybody had a horse and buggy) made fine im- 
provised comforters. No one froze, and no one suffered any lasting 
ill effect in consequence of the primitive conditions. And food there 
was aplenty; the good old Willow Creekers saw to that. But the 
poor mistress of the local teacher had to work in the sweat of her 
brow. She also lived through it all, and today she says in gratitude 
to her heavenly Father: “Das waren die guten alten Zeiten.” 

As years rolled on, this little conference became the model of 
many other similar groups throughout the Minnesota District. 
Twenty years after the organization of the. South Central Con- 
ference Mr. Marquardt became the first called teacher in St. Paul’s 
School of Truman. Being always alert to teacher improvement, he 
soon suggested to the teachers of the surrounding area an organiza- 
tion of a monthly study club. The following teachers responded to 
the suggestion and met in Truman on a convenient Saturday to ex- 
plore the pros and cons of such an organization: 

Arthur Banke, Fairmont; Arthur Nitschke, Good Thunder; 
Theo. Metz, Northrop; Albert Sieving, Frazer; John Robinson, 
Wilbert; Clarence Schultz, Willow Creek; Henry Bode, Willow ~ 
Creek; Adolph Richter, Willow Creek; Carl Isberner, South 
Branch; Carl Marquardt, Truman. 

After a lengthy discussion the monthly Study Club became a 
reality. This club has always been alert and active in foraging for 
newer and more practical methods in teaching and new fields of 
knowledge. These ideals have been the focus point of the club up 
to this day. ; 

When it became imperative to employ lady teachers in our 
school system, they also were enrolled as members of the conference 
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and the Study Club. To their credit it must be admitted, they have 
become loyal and active members of the group. 

Many a young pastor and teacher of today is grateful to mem- 
bers of the Study Club for encouraging him or her to enter the 
field of church work. One teacher stated at a recent meeting that 
seventy-three of his former pupils were in church work as pastors 
and teachers and several were still at our institutions preparing to 
serve the Lord. 

The work in the schoolroom is not heralded by a trumpeter or 
by huge bold type on the front page of the daily press, but, never- 
theless, it is a very necessary and very important work of the Lord 
and will be rewarded by Him in the life hereafter, for it is written: 
“They that be teachers shall shine as the brightness of the firma- 
ment; and they that turn many to righteousness as the stars for- 
ever and ever” (Dan. 12:3); “He which soweth bountifully shall 
teap also bountifully” (2 Cor. 9:6) ; “Well, thou good servant; be- 
cause thou hast been faithful in a very little, have thou authority 
over ten cities” (Luke 19:17). 

Let it be said of all members of the South Central Teachers 
Conference and of the Tri-County Study Club, they have always 
been loyal members and willing workers for the benefit of Christian 


Education. 
The Church’s Service to the Deaf 


Over a period of sixty years Missouri Synod congregations in- 
dividually and as a District have co-operated in intersynodical work 
within the Synodical Conference. The joint effort in the areas of 
social work, institutional work, and hospitals is deserving of some 
future thorough historical treatment. Suffice it here to remark that 
one of the influences that has served to keep tensions within the 
Synodical Conference more relaxed than perhaps elsewhere have 
been precisely these large and co-operative efforts over many decades. 

On October 16, 1898, Rev. Arthur Reinke, missionary to the 
deaf in Chicago, preached the first sermon to the deaf in the sign 
language in the Twin Cities. December 11, 1898, he preached to the 
Minneapolis deaf in the Y. M. C. A. upon request of the Minneapo- 
lis Society of the Deaf. In the evening of the same day he preached 
to 75 deaf in St. Paul. Text: Matt. 16:26. Theme: “The Value of 
a Soul.” On November 12, 1899, he held his last service. There- 
after Pastor T. Wangerin, missionary to the deaf in Milwaukee, 
regularly preached to the deaf in the Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. This 
he did until August 1901. On August 25, 1901, he ordained and 
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installed Candidate John L. Salvner, St. Louis, in old Trinity 
Church in Minneapolis, corner 6th St. and 10th Ave. (Friedrich 
Sievers, pastor). Prof. Carl J. Heuer of Concordia College 
preached the sermon based upon the Gospel of that Sunday, the 
Twelfth Sunday after Trinity, “The Healing of the Deaf-Mute,” 
setting forth: “Jesus Christ, a Good Example for a Missionary to 
the Deaf.” . 

The first resident missionary held morning setvices every Sun- 
day in the Minneapolis Y. M. C. A. and in the afternoon in Trinity 
Church in St. Paul, corner Wabasha and Iglehart. The first class of 
adults was confirmed in Minneapolis on March 19, 1905. Soon 
services were started in Stillwater and Winona, and then also in 
La Crosse, Wis. Gaylord and Duluth also were added in the course 
of time. Later work was begun also in Lake City, Red Wing, and 
Sabin. Then a call came from North Dakota to take care of the 
Lutheran children in the North Dakota State School for the Deaf. 
In the course of time the following North Dakota stations were 
added: Fargo and Grand Forks. 

In Minneapolis services always were held in the Y.M.C.A. 
until September 11, 1915, when Grace Chapel for the Deaf was 
dedicated. Congregations of the Minnesota District helped towards 
the erection of this chapel. The lectern was made and donated to 
his church by deaf-blind John Lauby. . 

In 1918 the field was divided, and Cuddidaed John Schumacher 
was installed as missionary for the St. Paul field in St. Stephen’s 
Church on September 1, 1918. Then Sioux Falls and Watertown, 
S. Dak., were added to the Minneapolis list of stations, also Patzau, 
Wis., and Grand Forks, N. Dak. The St. Paul missionary began 
work also in Rochester and International Falls, Minn., Eau Claire, 
Wis., Dubuque, Iowa, and Rock Island, Ill. Since 1927 work has 
been done in the Minnesota State School for the Deaf in Faribault. _ 

A third worker, the Rev. Waldemar Ferber of Park Rapids, 
Minn., was installed in Duluth on November 4, 1923. The same 
year Pastor Schumacher accepted a call to Jehovah Church, St. Paul. 
Thereupon Rev. J. A. Beyer, missionary to the deaf in Portland, 
Oreg., was called. On September 16, 1923, Pastor Beyer was in- 
stalled in St.Paul. He opened the following stations: Austin, 
Minn., Rice Lake and Chippewa Falls, Wis., also Sparta, Wis., and 
Davenport and Decorah, Iowa. 

In November 1925 God led the Minneapolis missionary to work 
among the orally taught deaf in the Minneapolis School for Deaf. 
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The first oral class was confirmed, a class of eight, on April 14, 
1929. Work is still done today at the Minneapolis cchooleatthe 
following stations were added by the three missionaries: Dawson, 
Fergus Falls, Ortonville, Cloquet, Granada, Walker, Akeley, Man- 
kato, St. Peter, Faribault, Minn., and Mitchell and Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. The deaf were ministered to also in St. Cloud, Sauk Centre, 
Alexandria, Paynesville, Little Falls, Lengby, and Battle Lake, 
Minn. 

In St. Paul the missionary often preached to two and three; 
today there is in this city an organized congregation of nine voting 
and 50 communicant members. The congregation also has a chapel 
and parsonage. 

In Minneapolis, where, as stated, services were held in the 
Y. M. C. A. in the beginning; there were no members until con- 
firmation of the first class in 1905. Today Minneapolis has a con- 
gregation of 30 voting and 116 communicant members. The con- 
gregation has had a chapel and parsonage for 40 years. 

In St. Paul services were held in Trinity Church, St. John’s 
Church, and Redeemer Church until Calvary Chapel for the Deaf 
could be dedicated in April 1926. In 1942 Pastor Beyer left Calvary 
Church, and Rev. R. F. Cordes, missionary to the deaf in Canada, 
was called and was installed in Calvary Church on April 12 of the 
same year. In 1950 Pastor Ferber was transferred to Fargo, N. Dak., 
serving Minnesota stations from that city. 

In March 1943 Missionary Salvner was appointed executive sec- 
retary for the Board of Missions to the Deaf. On December 26, 
1943, Pastor Arnold J. Lutz, then instructor at Concordia College, 
Portland, Oreg., was called, and installed as missionary in February 
1944. After two years of blessed work he received a call to India 
and accepted, telling us: “My heart is in India.” The present pastor, 
Clarence Bremer, then working among the deaf and blind in Chi- 
cago, was called and installed June 2, 1946. Pastor Cordes was 
transferred to the South Dakota field in August 1952, and 
Rev. Floyd Possehl, missionary to the deaf in Newark, N. J., was 
installed in Calvary Chapel on August 24, 1952. In April 1955 
he accepted a call to a hearing congregation in Duluth, and 
Rev. George Kraus, missionary to the deaf in New York, accepted 
the call to St. Paul and was installed on July 31, 1955. 

The Minneapolis missionary, in addition to Grace Congrega- 
tion, Minneapolis, ministers to deaf in eleven Minnesota cities, in 
three state hospitals, and two schools. The St. Paul missionary, 
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serves Calvary Congregation, St. Paul, and the Wisconsin stations, 
preaches in four other Minnesota cities, works jointly with the 
Minneapolis missionary in the Faribault State School for the Deaf 
and the Faribault Colony, with the Fargo missionary in two Min- 
nesota cities and one state hospital, and with the Sioux Falls mis- 
sionary in one Minnesota City. The Minnesota congregations and 
preaching stations have a total of 279 communicants, not to mention 
the many communicants in the neighboring states. 

During these 59 years of deaf work in Minnesota the work has 
spread from the Twin Cities to many cities in Minnesota, to North 
and South Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, and Canada. Many deaf have 
been brought to Christ, and many have closed their eyes trusting in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, which cleanses from all 
sins. 

The foregoing is a distillation of the recollections of the 
Rev. Dr. John L. Salvner. Dr. Salvner has been as much a pioneer 
in this part of the country in the work of the deaf as were the early 
forefathers in their work as traveling missionaries. 

The present-day size of the membership and expenditures of 
the Minnesota District of the Missouri Synod, though surely no in- 
fallible index to the spirituality of the people, gives an idea of the 
results of the work of the pioneers. By employing the combination 
of District and synodical statistics we arrive at these totals: 447 con- 
gregations and preaching stations served by 285 pastors and mis- 
sionaries have on their membership enrollments the names of 
163,000 baptized members, of whom 110,000 are confirmed com- 
municants. Seventy-four parish schools enroll 5,500 children and are 
staffed by 190 men and women. Sunday schools totaling 400 enroll 
39,000 pupils and 4,900 teachers. Annual average growth on an 
over-all District basis is a shade under one per cent, but in a District 
of this size this means that 9,000 persons are added annually to the . 
membership of congregations in Minnesota through Holy Baptism 
and Confirmation. Church Extension Work moves in terms of 
millions of dollars, and over-all contributions as of a year ago for all 
purposes, local, District, synodical, and charitable, were well over 
six million dollars. 

Lutheranism past, present, and future in our own or any other 
major body is aggressive in Minnesota. Surely our estimate of our 
church in Minnesota will have to be more favorable than that of 
an out-of-state traveler of the state itself who said, “A wonderful 
state! The only state in the union with 10,000 lakes and 5,000 fish.” 
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Director’s Report, Tenth Triennial Convention 
Concordia Historical Institute 


June 23, 1956 


Dr. A. L. Graebner, one of the synodical “greats” in theology 
and in religious journalism, is best known to historians for his 
monumental history of the Colonial Lutheran Church. If his advice 
and judgment had been followed 63 years ago, Concordia Historical 
Institute and the church would be richer. In a letter to Dr. Ludwig 
Fuerbringer, in which he emphasized, among other things, that 
a historical society should be organized, he stated: “However, every 
pastor of Synod should lend a hand; then something could still 
be done, even if the beginning is much too late.” The idea was 
expressed, but not realized. Subsequently, in 1910, Dr. Fuerbringer 
called into being the “Historische Gesellschaft.” Unfortunately, 
the “Gesellschaft” suffered a premature death. It must be said, 
however, that the organizers of Synod in 1847 were not uncon- 
cerned about their documents and records. For them it was a funda- 
mental principle that any organization, whether religious or sec- 
ular, must maintain its records. Much to our regret today, the 
various officials who had been designated to serve as the keep- 
ers of the archives did not function too well. But that is another 
story. 

It was not until March 31, 1927, that the Concordia Historical 
Institute, the official repository and records’ agency of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod, came into being. 

As we look at the facilities, the prospects, the possibilities, and 
the future of the newborn organization, we get the impression 
that, for a while, it seemed that it would end in the same manner 
as its predecessor. The Lord of the Church, however, who re- 
peatedly encourages us to “remember the days of old,” enabled the 
group, in spite of the obstacles, to continue and grow. 


At the time of organization, the Institute had no synodical back- 
ing, no full-time worker, no status in Synod, no home of its own; 
it was profoundly unknown among historical agencies and, worse, 
abysmally unknown among the members of Synod. It had only 
a small operating budget; it enlisted the interest of only a handful 
of members; it had no collection of “Missouriana,” no equipment 
whatsoever. Organized 80 years after Synod, it was born not 30 
but 60 years too late! 
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Fourteen Founding Fathers 


The men who organized the Institute had the “stuff” which 
is needed to make the most of a poor situation and to develop 
permanence out of the ephemeral. For they were men of keen 
foresight and vision, zealous workers in the Kingdom. They knew 
how to overcome passive lethargy, neutral disinterest, and ignorant 
hostility. Above all, they were men of God with an unshaken 
confidence in the assurances and promises of the Lord of the 
Church, a faith in His message that His church would remain 
until the end. For them the church was as solid as the founda- 
tions of the world, as F. N. S. Grundtvig expressed it: 

Built on the Rock, the church doth stand, 


Even when steeples are falling; 
Crumbled have spires in every land, 

Bells still are chiming and calling, 
Calling the young and old to rest, 

But, above all, the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest everlasting. 


Their concern, confidence, faith, and vision have produced 
almost 30 years later a separate archives and museum building, 
a well-filled stackroom, rotating exhibits in the museum, the 
essential equipment, and innumerable activities and services ren- 
dered to individuals, congregations, and Synod. Today we have 
a solid block of friends, a series of synodical resolutions encour- 
aging the work and authorizing the Institute to serve as the synod- 
ical depository, an aggregate of three full-time workers, a collec- 
tion which dare not be overlooked by anyone working in the field 
of Lutheranism in America, top rating among all Lutheran de- 
positories in America, and at least “honorable mention” among 
general Protestant depositories in this country. This is a monu- 
mental achievement. Steps have been initiated to expand the services 
of the Institute and to increase the value of the storehouse. 3 

Perhaps it could be maintained that 50 per cent of the In- 
stitute’s records would be on file in some synodical office even if 
the Institute did not exist. The bare essential sources for research 
undoubtedly would be available without the efforts of a depository. 
But these materials would be widely scattered throughout the 
country. The primary objective of the Institute has been met in 
bringing together a wealth of sources in one location, enabling the 
research historian to do much of his work in one building. The 
Institute has been successful also in attracting voluminous sources 
which otherwise would be lost. 
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Like Taxes, Enormous Increases 


Physically our work has experienced an enormous expansion. 
Perhaps we can best demonstrate this by making a simple com- 
parison with the past triennium. Since 1953 our budget jumped 
from $12,955 to $15,615, an increase of almost $3,000. We have 
added limited part-time help to our staff, so that all part-time and 
full-time workers aggregate slightly more than three persons. We 
have received almost eight times as much material during 1955 as 
we received in 1953. The number of borrowers of material has 
tripled; likewise the number of items borrowed from our library. 
Researchers in our building have quadrupled, and regular corres- 
pondence also increased considerably. Another way to demonstrate 
the amount of material that is available at the present time is to 
compare the shelf space utilized in 1953 with that of the present 
time. At our Houston Convention we reported that we were mak- 
ing use of almost 1,300 feet of shelf space; today we are using 
2,000 feet. When the building was designed in 1952, 3,000 feet 
of shelf space was considered adequate for ten years. With two 
thirds of the space occupied in a period of 314 years, we can an- 
ticipate that in another three years our stack area may be com- 
pletely inadequate. This naturally will spell a considerable financial 
outlay, since the second floor of our stackroom will have to be in- 
stalled at a cost of between $5,000 and $6,000. The number of 
filing cabinets and equipment is virtually the same as at our last 
triennial convention, chiefly because we are making greater use of 
file boxes. We have found that it is much cheaper to file our manu- 
script collections in boxes than in steel files. Our museum pieces 
now require 375 cubic feet for storage, and our paintings and pic- 
tures 120 cubic feet. 

Letters from all parts of the world request general and specific 
information on the Lutheran Church of America. Some of these 
letters have required nearly four days of research for an adequate 
answer, while others could be answered after a half-hour search. 
People are using our facilities; frequently historical emaouscints 
are submitted for perusal and suggestions. 

We have indexed only our accessions. In view of the tremen- 
dous backlog, however, and with our small staff, we have never 
been able to complete our index file. The danger is increasing that 
many of our manuscript collections will remain useless and un- 
touched for some length of time. We cannot organize them, and 
soon a lot similar to that of the Vatican Library may befall us. 
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For centuries, carton upon carton of that library’s holdings have 
not even been opened and examined for lack of an adequate staff. 

Wherever possible we have sent source materials to various 
parts of the country upon request of the serious reseatch student. 
Thus our lending library facilities have also grown considerably. 
Through greater use of microfilm we hope to increase these services 
even more. The savings to the researchers in travel time alone have 
been great. In certain areas, however, any irreplaceable item may 
be used in our building only. 


Slovak Church Selects 


We are also happy to report that the Slovak Lutheran Church, 
afhliated with our Synod in the Synodical Conference, has desig- 
nated the Institute as its official historical depository. In the fall 
of 1954 the archivist of that Synod, Rev. John Bajus, officially 
transferred almost their entire collection to our building. Main- 
tenance and service, as well as the equipment necessary to house 
the materials, are furnished by that body. 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Institute has also rendered 
valuable services. The members of the group have given untold 
hours to the work of cataloguing and indexing printed materials, 
and they also have contributed financiallly to the beautification of 
our building. *) 

: They Came and Saw 

One of the most gratifying experiences we have had in the 
past triennium is the increased number of visitors to our building. 
Since the completion of our building we have attempted to vary 
the exhibits as much as possible in order to repeatedly attract 
people. During the past three years there have been three exhibits 
of a general nature; three of a biographical; two based on synodical 
services; seven on missions, covering the various fields in which the _ 
Missouri Synod is active; one on the educational institutions of 
Synod; two on the publication interests of Synod; and one on the 
development of Lutheranism in a geographical area. This is 
a total of 19 exhibits during a three-year period or an average of 
slightly more than six a year. Perhaps that figure does not strike 
anyone as being high. However, if you consider that the barest 
minimum of time required to produce a single exhibit ranges from 
40 to 50 man-hours, you can well understand why it is impossible 
to maintain a rate of six exhibits a year. During the past triennium 
we had 10,326 visitors in our building, or an average of 3,442 
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a year. This averages out to slightly fewer than 10 visitors a day 
for every day of the year. During the last calendar year visiting 
reached a peak of just 76 short of 4,000 visitors. Our museum 
room is open seven days a week. It is closed only on the major 
church festivals. Unfortunately it;has been impossible to keep the 
building open evenings. 5s. . 


Ten Thousand Words, One Picture 


Undoubtedly the major and most significant project begun 
and developed since 1954 has been the microfilming of old records, 
journals, reports, and periodicals. Limping along with a limited 
budget, we had no means of acquiring any sources on film until 
the Lutheran Laymen’s League, in its 1954 convention, allocated 
$1,500 to a microfilm project administered by the Institute. This 
support was continued the following year with a grant of $1,200 
and the assurance that this program undoubtedly would become 
a permanent feature of the LLL. We express our most sincere 
and deepest gratitude to both the officials and the members of 
the consecrated group for the outstanding services they have ren- 
dered in gathering and making available Lutheran sources. Through 
these funds we have acquired 22 Lutheran periodicals, totaling 
more than 350 volumes. In the majority of cases these periodicals 
are available only in one single set in scattered locations. Some 
of them were published almost 200 years ago and have become 
extremely rare collectors’ items. 

Simultaneously with the microfilm program we are also de- 
veloping a complete periodical register of all Lutheran papers pub- 
lished in America. To date this file contains 500 titles, with the 
end not yet in sight. From the information available it is apparent 
that at least one third of these should be on file in the Institute for 
reference and research purposes. 

These microfilm funds have also purchased 23 separate pas- 
tors’ and missionaries’ diaries, all in manuscript, covering a total 
of 275 years of work. This assuredly is primary source material 
at its fruitful best! The total amount of film purchased through 
the grant now amounts to more than 5,000 feet. If this subsidy 
is continued for several more years, the Institute will undoubtedly 
have the distinction of operating the most complete Lutheran 
archives in our country. It has been extremely gratifying to observe 
other Lutheran libraries and depositories spurred on to greater 
activity in their microfilm program because of this project. 
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In Memoriam 


Among the larger special gifts we received during the past 
triennium, we note with particular appreciation the Oscar Merz 
memorial display case. This case was dedicated on May 22, 1955, 
to the memory of Oscar Merz, a consecrated youth worker in the 
St. Louis area. The cost of $500 was completely defrayed by Mr. 
Merz’s friends. 

The second memorial was contributed in memory of my father, 
A. Henry Suelflow, in the form of a special book fund. Two hun- 
dred dollars were gathered for the purchase of books, both new 
and used, for which our budget did not provide. When one con- 
siders that about .0!4 of our annual budget is devoted to the pur- 
chase of books and magazines, you can see at a glance that such 
a fund is deeply appreciated. 


The Pen Is Laid Aside 


In a similar vein, one of the dreams of your director now has 
the prospect of being fulfilled in a few years. Through the far- 
sighted interest and support of Mr. Robert Graebner, the initial 
steps have been taken to complete an inventory of the Graebner 
manuscript collection in the Institute. This collection alone totals 
several thousand manuscripts and documents. To date, $200 have 
been made available and used in a careful investigation of the 
collection and in preparation of a general index. Forty-one note- 
books, 17 books and pamphlets, and 378 manuscript letters, either 
to or from A. L. Graebner, have been processed. Already 39 pages 
of typescript inventory have been prepared. These notations offer 
intimate glimpses into the lives of great “Missourians” and serve 
as an orientation to the problems which faced the church during 
the past generation and the solutions attempted. The collection 
itself, chiefly contributed by the family of Dr. Theodore Graeb- 
ner, is one of the most important units in our stackroom. Such an 
inventory will save the future researcher several hundred man-hours 
of work. Plans are currently under way to continue this project 
under the title of “Graebner Studies,” to be completed by 1960. 


Chapters 


The national body has always been concerned about the organ- 
ization of local chapters, which are to function on the local level 
in the same fashion as the Institute does on the national and inter- 
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national level. Since 1942, when the first chapter was organized 
in St. Louis, ten additional chapters have been developed. To our 
regret, however, some of them were stillborn and contributed noth- 
ing. The most active chapters at the present time are St. Louis 
(1942); Saginaw (1953); the Kansas Lutheran Historical Society 
(1955); and the Cleveland Chapter (1955). Some chapters be- 
came defunct because of the illness or removal of the leader. The 
“most radiantly alive” chapters have mapped out special areas of 
concentration and study. The Kansas Lutheran Historical Society, 
for instance, maintains the old log cabin at Clarks Creek, where 
the first Missouri Synod services were held in that state on Au- 
gust 17, 1861. The cabin itself is almost 100 years old. 


Another First 


Another first has been scored for First St. Paul’s, Chicago, IIL., 
the church in which the Missouri Synod was founded. Under the 
sponsorship of this congregation and its pastor, Dr. James Manz, 
the minutes and records of this congregation have been microfilmed. 
The negative copy of the film, plus a positive, and the original 
minutes have all been deposited in our archives. The congregation, 
which bore the complete cost of the process, retained ownership 
of the original minutes but kept only a positive copy for their files. 
This is the only manner in which congregational records of such 
age and interest can be adequately maintained. 


Archivists Conference 


The fourth Archivists and Historians’ Conference of the Mis- 
souri Synod was conducted on October 12 and 13, 1954. Eighteen 
men were in attendance, and much groundwork was laid to place 
the office of the District archivists on a more stable basis and also 
to prepare guidelines to carry out the work more successfully. 
A fifth such conference is planned for October 1957. 


Membership 


The one thing which has not kept pace with the gigantic in- 
creases that have been reflected in all other areas of the Institute’s 
work and services is membership. At the time of our founding we 
had a good core group of 125 interested members. This remained 
virtually the same until 1943, when we reflected a healthy annual 
increase, culminating in the record membership of 1,000 in 1948. 
Since that time it has been a constant struggle to maintain our 
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membership above 850. It seems to me a sad commentary that when 
the synodical membership is increasing by leaps and bounds, the 
group which is interested and concerned about preserving the herit- 
age of the past has not grown. 


What of Tomorrow? 


As we survey the progress that has been made during the past 
three years and compare it with that of the past 29 years of service, 
we are almost overwhelmed by the increases. But this progress 
has not simply developed by itself. It represents consecrated, alert, 
and almost prophetic zeal on the part of the officials of the Insti- 
tute and every member. We are grateful, deeply grateful, to every- 
one who has helped in this business of bridging the past and the 
future in the present. 


Not Bones and Socks 


The purpose of the Institute is not to collect old skin and hip 
bones, false teeth, and worn-out socks. It is easiest to rely upon 
them as fetishes and to charm ourselves into believing that we have 
established an unshakable tradition. It is this false, mistaken notion 
which undoubtedly is the biggest obstacle to be overcome in the 
next decade. If this collecting of antiques were our purpose, it 
would be of no practical value whatsoever. Your staff, and I’m 
sure that I am also speaking for the Board .of Governors, would 
then be the first to withdraw its support and participation. 

Our aim, however, is to record the major events in the life 
and activities of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod; above 
all, our aim is to make this material available for posterity. We 
would assist in developing more Lutherans conscious of their past 
heritage and pledged to remain faithful to it. All false notions 
must be eradicated in order to achieve our aims. This is the job 
of all members of the society. ; 

Possibly this lack of understanding is the greatest obstacle © 
which we constantly encounter in gaining new members. Hopelessly 
unbelievable, yet true, is the fact that whenever you see 2,000 Mis- 
souri Synod members gathered, the chances are that you will find 
only one Institute member in that group —a sad commentary on 
the church which prides itself on its historical orientation and 
identifies itself so intimately with historical Christianity. 

What makes this extremely low ratio still more deplorable is 
the great growth of our Synod in the past years. Our adult acces- 
sions have been heavier than ever before. This creates the problem 
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of integration, which, according to our basic philosophy, under- 
girds a consecrated church membership. 

~ In a humorous and light vein Sam Lewis and Joe Young de- 
sctibed our situation when they wrote in the World War I song: 


How are you going to keep them down on the farm, 
After they’ve seen Paree? 


Only One Out of 2,000 


The problem is a very serious one for our Synod. Although 
adult accessions have been extremely rapid, one sees that the de- 
fections gnaw and wear away almost half of the total gain. In 
other words, for every two taken into synodical membership, one 
is lost through the back door. At this point the Institute must 
become a stronger force in the process of integration. This is not 
a simple task! Yet it can be done if each member of the Institute 
serves as a special committee of one to sell the Institute’s program. 
Our goal for the next decade ought to be to increase our Institute 
membership from one out of 2,000 to one out of every 200 Mis- 
souri Synod members. This is not an impossible figure and could 
quite easily be achieved through personal contact of each one of 
our members. This would give us a total membership of 10,000, 
or 10 times the present membership. Also it would give us an in- 
come in excess of $30,000 a year in addition to our synodical subsidy. 
It can be done. Whenever you have the opportunity to speak for 
the Institute, you are simply investing in the things that made our 
Synod great. Unless today we expend our efforts and strenuously 
exert ourselves, the complexion of our Synod will change for the 
worse in a matter of a few generations. This is the task which lies 
before us! 

New Strength 

A twofold goal on chapters ought to become our target in 
the next triennium. Wherever local chapters are in existence, we 
have found that the work of the Institute is strongly undergirded. 
A co-operative program can successfully be worked out for the 
national and the local organization. They are mutually helpful. 
We may well adopt Wendell Willkie’s slogan, “Our hats off to 
the past, our coats off to the future.” 

We urge that the work of the defunct chapters be revitalized. 
On the other hand, as Lutheranism in various communities grows 
older, reaching and transcending its centennial, chapters become 
essential. The Twin City area of Minnesota and a Wendish Chap- 
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ter in Texas could achieve significant results. In San Francisco, 
Portland, and Springfield, IIl., chapters would be successful; direly 
needed are chapters in Milwaukee and Detroit. Large numbers 
are not essential for a chapter’s success, but rather a good program 
consistently carried out. 


Where the Saints Have Trod 


Closely allied with the chapter contributions is the program 
of historical markers. Our Lutherans are taking cross-country vaca- 
tions, and it is always a thrill to see the local Lutherans aware of 
their heritage evidenced in markers they erect to guide the visitor. 
The Kansas Historical Society has gone farthest in this respect in 
the preservation of their old log cabin. What an interesting ex- 
perience it would be if one could study Lutheranism’s expansion 
on the basis of on-the-spot markers and historical shrines! 


Attics and Basements 


Another valued contribution a chapter makes is in alerting 
our people to the historical caches and invaluable sources stored 
in attics and basements. With our small staff it is impossible to 
acquire these sources. Local people naturally would be far more 
successful in gathering items. This pertains not only to the manu- 
script and documentary materials but to museum pieces as well. 
Museum pieces are an integral part of the stories of the past. May 
we encourage each member to go through “grandfather’s old trunk” 
or the old boxes that have been collecting dust for decades. It was 
on such a check that the now-famous Lewis and Clark papers were 
found in this community a few years ago. 


The Tongues of Men 


To a degree chapters would also prove helpful in launching 
out on an expanded program of oral and visual history. Since ~ 
1951 we have engaged in a limited degree in interviewing the older 
“fathers” of Synod on their experiences and reminiscences. At 
present we do not have sufficient time, funds, or equipment to ex- 
pand this program. Actually the project is not new, for we read 
in Alma Mater (March 1, 1930, p.190): “The Historical Insti- 
tute intends to have a record made of Dr. Pieper’s voice. He has 
consented and will visit the Brunswick Studio in Chicago for a four- 
and-a-half-minute recording. He will use some part of his ‘dog- 
matik’ and lecture as though he were in the classroom. This is the 
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beginning of the movement to record the voices of the most prom- 
inent men of the Synod.” 

Whether this project was ever carried out cannot be stated 
definitely. At any rate this was 26 years ago, and almost nothing 
has been done to carry out these earlier plans. What a most fas- 
cinating and voluminous store of knowledge would be at our dis- 
posal if we had the voice recordings of all the “greats” during the 
past 25 years! 

However, we are not simply interested in recording the voices 
for their own sakes; we are primarily interested in the information 
which these people can contribute. Lester Asheim, editor of the 
Future of the Book, stated: “Much of Greek philosophy, the plays 
of Shakespeare, the sermons of John Donne have been preserved 
in books, but, at the same time, there were no other devices avail- 
able. Had we had wire recordings in the days of the Greeks, we 
might not now have to rely on biased second-hand reports for our 
knowledge of the philosophy of Socrates.” Even to a greater de- 
gtee this is true in our modern age, when less important material 
is recorded for posterity. Interpretations, reminiscences, explana- 
tions, comments, etc., should all become a matter of record even 
when these never are inside a manuscript or a printed volume. 

Another facet of this new program is the recording of wor- 
ship services of various ethnic groups which have at one time or 
another been served by the Missouri Synod. Included should be 
German-Russian songs and hymns, Wendish, Lithuanian, Lettish, 
Norwegian, Swedish, Slovak, and German services, and those con- 
ducted in the foreign fields. These recordings should include the 
regular order of worship, native contributions to the hymnology, 
typical native music with heathen orientation, conversation in the 
language involved with some descriptive elements in English. 

A third aspect of the oral-and-visual history project is the 
development of slides and filmstrips, not to speak of movies be- 
cause of their cost. The dramatic episodes of our Synod’s life and 
growth thus made available could easily outgrip many a movie 
issued in Hollywood. 


Lessons on Immortality 


It is not my intent to give five easy lessons on achieving im- 
mortality — it certainly would not be in agreement with Lutheran 
theology — but we do wish to remind you that the Institute wel- 
comes and encourages memorial contributions. The special book 
fund, the display case, and other smaller memorial contributions 
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amply point this out. Memorial contributions may be made in 
almost any amount, and they can be designated for almost any 
purpose. Memorial-wreath folders are available at the Institute’s 
display, and we shall be happy to send additional copies to anyone 
for the asking. 

Special memorial projects of various financial sizes and of 
various permanent degrees are available. The stained-glass window 
over the main entrance to the building is one. The Emil Frei 
Associates of St. Louis prepared a preliminary color sketch of the 
proposed windows depicting the continuity of the church, with 
Luke as the first Christian historian. Both the synodical seal and 
the Institute’s seal, in color, are incorporated in the sketch. It is 
an attractive design, with a light, almost mobile appearance. 
A window of this type would do honor to the memory of any 
loved one. ; 

In addition, there are two other unfinished art projects intended 
to enhance both the interior and exterior appearance of our building. 
On one end of the museum room, according to our initial building 
plans, is to be placed a piece of sculpture to symbolize the history 
of the Lutheran Church, primarily in America. Some preliminary 
sketches and plans have been received, although the project has not 
definitely been defined. A small contribution has already been re- 
ceived towards the interior statuary, from the St. Louis Seminary 
Student Association, in memory of Arthur Carl Piepkorn’s mother. 
An exterior statue is planned for the corner of the building closest 
to the street. This would well symbolize either one of the heroic 
figures of Synod or one of its services. 

~ Of a smaller, though more utilitarian nature, are the various 
memorial projects available under the title of “special equipment.” 
Again a wide range is available from the small infrared readers, 
the tape-recording devices, the various types of display equipment, 
to the refrigerated drinking fountain. All these items, though we 
are forced to do without them because of our limited financial 
resources, would add considerably to our usefulness and service. 

In addition, there are the many special funds, which have 
frequently attracted memorial gifts of various sizes. These include 
contributions to the oral and visual history, special studies, the 
rehabilitation of documents and paintings, the binding of books and 
periodicals, and microfilming. Wouldn’t it be well also if the 
memory of friends and relatives would be preserved through special 
scholarships or research grants which would make a lasting con- 
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tribution to the life and activity of our Synod, or through the 
establishment of special lectureships, so that practical studies could 
be made on various phases of Synod’s life? 


No “Blue Blood’’ Roster 


Of the more than 600 participants of the Saxon Immigration 
thousands of descendants must be scattered throughout the world 
today. We propose that a list of descendants be compiled. We are 
not interested in developing a Missouri Synod “blue blood” roster 
or a “Daughters and Sons of the Saxon Immigration” society, but 
rather in using such a list for the purpose of soliciting documents, 
letters, and museum pieces for our files and museum and for use 
in further historical studies. As a matter of curiosity, how many 
in attendance here today are descended from the 1838 to 1839 
immigrants? A beginning has already been made in the cases of 
a few clans whose family trees have been deposited in the Institute. 
We are hoping that the collection of “trees” will continue to grow 
until we are faced with a veritable forest! 


Microfilm 


Even though the Institute was organized 60 or more years too 
late, we can still make up for lost time. Since the invention of 
microfilm — the greatest boon to historians since the invention of 
the printing press —we can still attempt to recapture much of 
what seems to have been lost. Even if only one copy is available 
of a certain journal or periodical, we can have any number of films 
made and prepared for use. We also solicit suggestions on the 
part of our membership for items for microfilming. Undoubtedly 
you are aware of important historical papers which could well be 
filmed. 

It is also our sincere hope that many other congregations will 
follow the example set by First St. Paul’s of Chicago and properly 
preserve their own minutes and vital records by filming them and 
placing the originals in our ideal stackroom. 


Inventories and Guides 


Through an inquiry we received several weeks ago in regard 
to a Pieper manuscript, we suddenly came to the shocking realiza- 
tion that some of the cartons of Pieper material entrusted to our 
care have neither been accessioned nor catalogued since the time we 
received them in 1931. In addition to the valuable Pieper collec- 
tion, we are also in possession of Fuerbringer, Polack, Sommer, 
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Dau, and Walther papers. They have been organized more or less. 
We desperately need complete detailed inventories or guides of all 
these papers, similar to the “Graebner Studies,” in order to make 
them available. Ultimately the complete guide to the Institute’s 
manuscript holdings should be made available in printed form. 
The same may also be said about our coin-and-medal collection, 
which may well be the largest collection of its kind in America. 
As reported previously, the majority of these coins and medals were 
the gift of Mr. Edwin T. Schumm. Because of the “lack of men 
and money,” a traditional Missouri Synod cry, we have been unable 
to properly organize this collection, which may well exceed 650 
pieces. Dr. Theo. Graebner, in an optimistic vein, valued the 
collection at more than $50,000. These coins should be identified 
with a complete description and verification. Thus the collection 
would be made available for study and research to others. Numis- 
matists from all over the world would be attracted to view and to 


study the collection. 
Clearinghouse 


Since the disbanding of the Seminary Auction Company, in 
the absence of a similar agency, the Institute has been increasingly 
active as an exchange agency or clearinghouse of synodical materials. 
To a limited degree our sales department is equipped to sell or 
transfer used volumes of a historical nature. Inquires would be 


welcome. 
Secondary Studies 


The increased use of the library and stacks already demon- 
strates amply that our “warehouse” does not belong in the same 
category as the Government surpluses. Ours is a warehouse where 
our stocks are constantly moving in and out. During the last few 
years we have been able to concentrate to a greater degree on the 
search for gaps in the book and periodical collection. However, 
the one recurring thought that has come repeatedly, especially as 
the younger generation is removed from an adequate use of the 
German sources, is for a much greater need for an adequate pre- 
paration of secondary studies. The Instirute Quarrerty has 
rendered yeomen’s work in making many secondary studies avail- 
able. Only as we make available such findings in particular areas 
can we begin to make analytical and interpretive studies. Thus, 
for example, without condensed biographies of prominent Missouri 
Synod theologians, we shall be unable to produce a study of their 
theological message or approach. Similarly comprehensive socio- 
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logical investigations cannot even be attempted unless, first of all, 
we have drawn together the various aspects of Missouri’s life and 
growth. The Bachelor of Divinity program at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, has done much to alleviate this situation, but so far the 
surface has hardly been scratched. More secondary studies must 
be made before we can engage in interpretations. 


150th Anniversary of Walther’s Birth 


On October 25, 1961, 150 years will have passed since the 
birth of C. F. W. Walther, the great pioneer, preceptor, theologian, 
and leader of the Missouri Synod. It is not too early to begin to 
formulate plans for a proper observance of the occasion. We pre- 
sent a sevenfold program in commemoration of the event and 
recommend 

1) that a complete and unexpurgated edition of Walther’s 

letters be published in English; 

2) that translations be published of (a) Kirche und Amt, 

(b) Die rechte Gestalt, (c) Die Ev.-Luth. Kirche die wahre 
sichtbare Kirche; 


3) that a definitive biography of Walther be prepared; 


4) that a series of special articles be prepared for publication 
in synodical magazines and journals; 
5) that an essay contest be conducted among our parochial 


and Sunday school children dealing with the influence of 
Walther on the church; 


6) that a series of special lectures on Walther be prepared and 
delivered; , 

7) that a complete bibliography of all his writings be pre- 
pared as well as a complete list of his personal library. 


As a word of encouragement for this far-reaching project, 
permit me to quote extensively from a letter addressed to the 
undersigned on April 2, 1956, by Dr. Herman Sasse, the author 
of Here We Stand, not a member of Missouri Synod, though in- 
timately acquainted with our theology and a Lutheran Church 
historian with a European background. He wrote: 

I think it is absolutely necessary that the biography of this great father 
[Walther] of the Lutheran Church of the 19th century be written before 
it is too late... . But the life and the work of the most Lutheran among 
them are inaccessible to the modern theologian. . . . I wonder whether 
the great Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod is not able to spare a man 
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for a few years who could do the work. . . . Your church is in great 
danger of forgetting this great father because the younger generation is 
no longer able to read German as easily as did the people at the beginning 
of the century. 


Department of History and Archives 


Is it coincidental that almost four fifths of all publications 
concerning the history of the Missouri Synod have appeared in the 
last 16 to 20 years, while the entire previous 97 years of our synod- 
ical existence account for less than one fifth of these historical 
studies? The 29 volumes of the INstrruTE QuarTERLY have con- 
tributed singularly and permanently to the growing body of Mis- — 
souri Synod literature. In addition to stimulating the publication — 
of historical material the Institute has also been largely responsible 
for the development and upbuilding of a useful research library 
and archives. However, it has become increasingly difficult to meet 
the needs and demands with the limited funds at its disposal. It is 
a definite weakness on the part of the Institute’s program, as well 
as in the synodical program, that the work and operations of the 
Institute are not defined in the synodical Handbook. It is quite 
essential as we go into the fourth decade of our existence that we 
do so as a Department of Synod. This undoubtedly would not 
affect the over-all operations of the Institute, but would simply 
tend towards a greater co-ordination and co-operation among the 
various boards, commissions, and agencies which are all endeavoring 
to carry out the purposes of Synod. 


The preservation of records is always a two-way street. The 
destruction of valueless records has already become an integral part 
of the Institute’s operations. It is as necessary as the permanent 
preservation of valuable records. 

As the director of the Institute for the past eight years, I have 
been much concerned about these matters. It has been a pleasure 
to appear before this group of “historians,” and I wish to express 
my hearty and sincere gratitude to all of you for your active par- 
ticipation and association in this area of Kingdom work, especially 
to our chairman, Dr. Arthur C. Repp, and to our Board of Gov- 
ernors, for their efforts in behalf of this work. 

We are constantly endeavoring to serve the scholar and to 
stimulate the members of Synod to a better appreciation of what 
it means to be a Lutheran of the Missouri Synod. What we have 
been privileged to accomplish during the past triennium leaves us 
with a warm glow and with increased zeal to accomplish the com- 
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mon purpose of the Institute. It brings us just a trifle closer to 
our goal of making the Institute a more useful research tool in 
telling the history of our church. God’s footprints on the sands 
of time are thereby becoming a little more discernible and our 
voices of thanks and gratitude just a bit more audible. “One 
generation shall praise Thy works to another and shall declare Thy 
mighty acts” (Ps. 145:4). 
Respectfully submitted, 


Aue. R. SuUELFLow, Director 


F. W. Reuter 
Life Member 


Mr. Frederick W. Reuter was born on January 2, 1881, in 
Mount Olive, Ill. He was brought to his Savior in infancy through 
Holy Baptism. In 1893 he was confirmed in the Lutheran Church 
at Farmington, Mo. 

Mr. Reuter, head of Reuter Wholesale Beer Distributors, came 
to St. Joseph in 1936. Soon after taking up residence in St. Joseph, 
he and his wife became members of St. Paul’s Congregation, and 
he became very active in serving on various boards and committees 
during his twenty-year membership. He was a staunch Lutheran 
and gave ardent support to anything connected with the Lutheran 
Church. Mr. Reuter became a sustaining member of the Concordia 
Historical Institute in April 1946 and a life member in Decem- 
ber 1953. 

Death came on Sunday morning, March 18, 1956, after 
a lengthy illness. Survivors are his wife, Mrs. Grace Reuter of the 
home, 626 N. 22d Street, St. Joseph, Mo.; a son, Frederick Reu- 
ter, Jr., Flat River, Mo.; two daughters, Mrs. Stanley Hellmann, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., and Mrs. Carl Wilder, Denver, Colo; two 
sisters, the Misses Netti and Tillee Reuter, both of Farmington; 
and six grandchildren. 

Funeral services for Mr. Reuter were conducted at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, St. Joseph, on Wednesday, March 21, and inter- 
ment was made in St. Paul’s Cemetery, Farmington, Mo., on Thurs- 
day, March 22. 

Mr. Reuter was a member of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Joseph, Mo. Tueo. G. SCHOECH 
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California~Nevada District Archivist Resigns 

“The Rev. August Hansen, who has served the California- 
Nevada District as Archivist from 1951 to the present, recently 
resigned ‘on account of his advancing years of life and a recent 
spell of illness that has made it urgent that he no longer do the 
close work at his desk that is required of an Archivist.’ The 
Rev. Theo. DeLaney, pastor of several deaf missions in the Bay 
area, was named to succeed him. Before becoming Archivist for 
the District, Rev. Hansen had served the District for many years 
as its Mission Director. 

“Rev. Hansen described the position of Archivist as a 1h 
which he delighted to fill because it records for God’s glory the — 
continued great advancement and noteworthy happenings in His 
Kingdom of Grace in the wide areas of the California- Nevada 
‘District.’ 

“Past District Archivists include the late William Bente, im- 
mediate predecessor to Rev. Hansen, who served from 1947 to 
1951; Dr. W. H. T. Dau, deceased; and Prof. Herman Jonas, 


now living in retirement in Chicago Park, Calif. 


“As Rev. DeLaney takes over the Archivist’s records, they will 
be transferred to the basement of St. Paulus School in San Fran- 
cisco. The school’s basement is described as ‘built like a vault,’ 
where the records ‘will be both fireproof and safe and out of damp- 
ness.’ Arrangements to use the basement were made by Rev. Gustav 
Kirchner, pastor emeritus of St. Paulus Church.” (The California- 
Nevada Lutheran, Vol. LXXV, No. 16, July 31, 1956.) 


Centennial Planned 


At its 44th convention (June 20—23, 1955) the California- 
Nevada District resolved to commemorate the centennial of the 
arrival of the pioneer missionary and organizer J. M. Buehler. 
A “modest historical volume” is to be produced. The District re- 
solved to reaffirm its appropriation of $2,500 of a previous con- 
vention for the subsidy of the proposed history. The members of 
the history committee are Dr. Arthur Brohm, chairman; the 
Rev. G. Kirchner; the Rev. Wallace Brookfield; and the former 
District Archivist, the Rev. August Hansen, secretary. 

We are looking forward to the appearance of this compre- 


hensive history of the planting, nurturing, and flowering of the 
West Coast work of our church. ARs: 
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Report of the President to 


Concordia Historical Institute 
Assembled at St. Paul, Minn., for Its 
Tenth Triennial Meeting, June 23, 1956 


~The three and one-half years since the dedication of our 
present building have given us the perspective to permit us to say 
that the hope expressed three years ago, that a new era in the life 
of our Institute had begun, seems fully realized. Our collection has 
increased both in number and importance. The number of persons 
who visited the Institute during the past triennium was greater than 
in any previous period. While these persons 
ranged from the casual visitor who was at- 
tracted to St. Louis by its places of interest to 
the serious student of church history, the In- 
stitute left its mark upon all of them. A num- 
ber of prominent Lutheran leaders both of 
North America and Europe have taken the 
occasion to scan our collection, and all have 
been impressed with its potentialities for study 
and research. Lutheran church historians of all 
synods now look to the Institute as an impor- A. C. Repp 
tant center of research. From our experiences President of the Con- 
we feel that we have only begun to carry out ea ee an; 
our task. Continued co-operation with the 
Department of Historical Theology of Concordia Seminary, the 
Committee on Scholarly Research, and the Lutheran Professors 
Conference will make it possible to serve an ever-growing circle. 


It is unusual when the occupants of a new building can still 
express their appreciation after three years of occupancy. We are 
constantly impressed by the fact that our new building was well 
constructed and was excellently planned for the purposes intended. 
We are grateful to our host, Concordia Seminary, for the many 
conveniences which we enjoy, such as the proximity to Pritzlaff 
Memorial Library, the facilities of its School for Graduate Studies, 
and the pleasant co-operation with its Business Department. Even 
a place used for research and historical study can appreciate the 
value of efficient housekeeping. The building and adjoining prop- 
erty have been excellently maintained. 


During the past three years we have continued to receive the 
generous support of Synod through an annual subsidy. The Fiscal 
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Conference readily recognized the part that the Concordia Histo- 
rical Institute played in keeping the records and events of the 
churches’ activities so that future generations may continue to turn 
with grateful hearts to their God for what He has permitted human 
instruments to perform. In 1953 we reported that $21,100 had been 
allocated by Synod to the Institute during the previous triennium. 
The subsidy of Synod for 1954 was $11,600, for 1955 $12,600, and 
for 1956 $13,500, or a total of $37,700. This in fact was the bulk 
of the support which the Institute received and which made it pos- 
sible to carry out its work so effectively. The Institute’s appreciation 
for this annual assistance has been expressed in its report to Synod. 

The 1953 meeting of the Institute authorized the Board of 
Governors to study a plan suggesting a closer administrative struc- 
ture with Synod. While this study has not been completed and the 
Board is not ready to report at this time, it should be said that the 
financial structure of the Institute is now the concern of Synod’s 
Office of the Controller. During the past two years Synod’s auditors 
made a complete study of the Institute’s books. The first audit 
covered the period from May 16, 1949, to January 31, 1955. This 
covered the period of building operations and was an extensive study. 
On June 13, 1956, we received a copy of the second audit report 
prepared by Mr. E. R. Streufert for the fiscal year ending January 
31, 1956. In both instances the accountant: expressed the opinion 
that the records of the Institute present “fairly the assets and lia- 
bilities of Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri,” and 
its income and expenses for the periods examined. 

- During the past two years the Lutheran Laymen’s League, 
through its Board of Governors, has shown its interest in photo- 
duplicating Lutheran periodicals published in North America as 
well as rare manuscripts and diaries pertaining to the history of 
American Lutheranism. This microfilm collection was initiated in 
1954 through a grant of $1,500 and supplemented by a second grant 
of $1,200 in 1955. A third grant has been assured beginning with 
their fiscal year in October 1956. Through the medium of micro- 
film it is hoped to bring together one of the finest historical collec- 
tions available in this country. Our collection has attracted the in- 
terest of several seminaries which have assured us of their co-opera- 
tion by placing portions of their collection at our disposal. 

Two other gifts should be mentioned: $500 was donated by the 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church for the use of equipment, and 
the Walther League, especially of the St. Louis area, set up a Merz 
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Memorial through a donation of $500 for the purchase of a display 
case in the Waltke Memorial Room. 

_ During the past three years only one change took place in the 
membership of the Board of Governors, namely, the resignation of 
Dr. George Dolak. Dr. Dolak accepted a call to Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which made it impossible for him to serve any longer. Since 
Dr. Dolak was the representative of the Slovak Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church, this representation was transferred to Dr. Jaroslav 
Pelikan, who had been elected to the Board in 1953. This transfer 
gave us two vacancies which have been filled by Dr. Carl Meyer and 
Mr. Erwin Marting, both of St. Louis. Since Dr. Dolak was also 
secretary of the Board, Dr. Meyer was asked to serve in this 
capacity. 

After many years of service, Mr. Theodore Eckhart resigned 
from his office as treasurer of the Board. Mr. Eckhart is not only a 
charter member of the Institute, but also a charter member of its 
Board. Mr. Eckhart continued to remain a member of the Board, 
and Mr. Marting accepted the appointment as treasurer. 

The QuarTerLy continued to carry articles of historical sig- 
nificance and thereby was enabled to serve the Institute in its pur- 
poses. With the spring 1956 issue the present editor has resigned, 
and hereafter Dr. Carl Meyer, Professor in the Department of 
Historical Theology at Concordia Seminary, will assume the duties 
of editorship. 

Both the Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Church and the Western 
District of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod have continued 
to use the Institute as their official historical depository. It is very 
possible that one or two of the other Districts may designate the 
Institute as their official depository and thus bring more and more 
of the scattered records of Synod together. St.Paul Lutheran 
Church of Chicago, IIl., is presently considering placing some of its 
valuable records in the Institute. A large portion of the Walter A. 
Maier collection of books and incunabula have been placed in the 
care of the Institute. 

In order to bring the members of the Institute more closely to- 
gether and keep them informed of the various activities of the Insti- 
tute, the Board resolved to send out a Newsletter from time to time. 
Two copies have already appeared under the direction of our Vice- 
President, Dr. A. C. Stellhorn. By keeping our members informed 
of the activities we hope to sustain their interest and loyalty. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks to the officers and the 
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Board of Governors for their splendid co-operation during the past 
years and particularly to our director, the Rev. August R. Suelflow, 
who as executive for the Institute has given faithful and diligent 
service. His report reflects his personal interest and his deep loyalty 
to the Institute. I am sure that the Institute will want to join me in 
expressing its thanks to Pastor Suelflow. 

Requesting the continued prayers and the support of all our 
members i in behalf of our work, 


Respectfully submitted, 
ARTHUR C. REpP 


New Members Since Last Printing (February 1955) 
As of May 24, 1956 


New Patron 


Mr. Edwin G. Asche, Missouri Mr. Karl Steinbeck, California 
Mrs. Martha Fedderson, Illinois Mr. Louis Steinbeck, California 
Mrs. H. Reisinberg, Missouri : 
New Life 
The Rev. A. C. Klammer, Michigan Mr. Daniel Laesch, Illinois 
New Student 
Mr. David Ebert, Missouri Mr. Henry Niermann, Missouri 
New Sustaining 
Mr. Nels Alger, Montana Dr. William B. Kountz, Missouri 
The Rev. Eugene Bertermann, Missouri Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Lenz, IIlinois 
Mr. Fred J. Coovrey, Colorado Mrs. Babe A. Maier, Missouri 
Mr. Hermann Dittmar, Michigan Dr. R. G. Marinoff, M. D., California 
Mr. Frederic Eisz, Arizona Mr. and Mrs. A. if Martinson, Calif. 
The Rev. N. C. Ellermann, California Mr. A. J. Meyer, Missouri 
Miss Julia Finkbeiner, Arkansas Mr. Gilbert Muchow, Missouri 
Mr. Carl Geist, Ohio Mr. Ralph Mueller, Missouri 
Mr, Rayman Hagerman, California Rev. George Nickelsburg, New York 
Dr. E. E. Haverstick, Missouri Mr. Max Richter, Nebraska 
The Rev. William Hillmer, Missouri Mr. Alvin Ruhnke, Arizona 
Mr. John Holtman, Indiana Mr. Andrew Sandusky, California 
The Rev. C. E. Huber, Indiana Mr. and Mrs. Paul Schoenfuhs, N. Y. 
Mr. Louis A. Jacobs, Indiana Mrs. Amelia Schulz, Alabama 
Mr. Carl F. John, Wisconsin Miss Lillian Seemuth, Wisconsin 
Mr. Howard Johrdan, Nebraska Miss Edna Telle, Missouri 
Mrs. Martha Kessler, Missouri Miss Hulda Uthoff, Missouri 
Mr. George M. King, California Mrs. A. J. Warnke, Illinois 
Dr. Arnold Klein, M. D., Missouri Mr. Kenneth Wischmeyer, Missouri 
Mr. Ed. C. Knake, Indiana Mrs. E. A. Wolfram, California 
Rev. William Kohn, Maryland f 
New Active 
Mr. Walter Ahlers, Wisconsin Mr. Clarence Brueggeman, Missouri 
Mr. Arthur Beckman, Indiana The Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Buss, Kansas 


Mr. W. A. Besel, Colorado Mrs. Harry C. Coiner, Virginia 
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The Rev. Walter Cook, Kansas 

Mr. William C. Dau, Iowa 

Mrs. Gary Fanger, Missouri 

Miss Beulah Folkedahl, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Elmer G. Goerss, New York 
Mrs. William C. Grafe, Michigan 
Mr. Holly E. Hall, California 

The Rev. Carl F. Haller, Illinois 
Mr. Ralph L. Hamiter, California 
The Rev. Elmer C. Hethke, N. Dak. 
The Rev. Eugene Juergensen, Montana 
The Rev. and Mrs. Werner Jurgens, Ohio 
Dr. Arthur Klinck, Missouri 

Mr. Paul Kominski, Wisconsin 

Mr. Oscar Krampitz, Ohio 

Mr. Richard C. Krause, Illinois 

Miss Hedwig Lange, Missouri 

The Rev. H. William Lieske, Kansas 
Mrs. Myrtle Lucht, Wisconsin 

Mr. Edward Mayer, Canada 

Mr. Harold Mayer, New York 
Miss Cay McDermott, Missouri 

The Rev. Erwin H. Meinzen, India 
Mr. Walter Miller, Kansas 

Mr. Clarence T. Mueller, Ohio 

Mr. Andreas Nielsen, Ohio 

The Rev. Richard Noffze, Michigan 
Mr. Otto Oestreich, Ohio 
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Mr. Edward Peters, Ohio 

Mr. Arthur Pfaff, Missouri 

Mr. Ronald Putz, Michigan 

Mr. Henry G. Ringhardt, Wisconsin 

Mr. O. J. Ronecker, California 

Mr. Harry C. Ross, California 

Mr. William F. Sattler, Indiana 

Mr. G. Walter Schoedel, Michigan 

Mr. Robert M. Schofield, Minnesota 

Mr. Wm. J. Schueler, Kansas 

The Rev. C. T. Schuknecht, Ohio 

The Rev. A. G. Schwab, North Dakota 

Mrs. Calara F. Scott, Missouri 

Mr. Morris Silver, California 

Miss Lelia P. Smith, California 

Mr. John Sommer, California 

Miss Norma Stoll, Louisiana 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Taylor, Ohio 

The Rev. John Tietjen, New Jersey 

Mr. W. R. Ude, California 

University of Alabama, Alabama 

Mr. Frederick Voth, Minnesota 

The Rev. John Wackler, Oklahoma 

Mrs. J. W. Walter, Nebraska 

Miss Emelia E. Wefel, Ohio 

The Rev. Roland C. Wiederaenders, Tex. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Henry W. Woidke, 
Ohio 


Tenth Triennial Meeting of the 
Concordia Historical Institute, St. Paul, Minn., 


June 23, 


1956 


1. The triennial meeting of the Concordia Historical Institute 
was held in the Windsor Room of the St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul, 
Minn., on Saturday, June 23, 1956. The luncheon meeting was 
attended by about fifty persons. Dr. A. C. Repp presided. 


2. Dr. Gilbert A. Thiele presented an interesting lecture on 
“Highlights of a Century of Missouri Lutheranism in Minnesota.” 


3. Mr. Theo. Eckhart, in the absence of Mr. Erwin H. Mar- 


ting, presented the treasurer’s report. 


4. The Rev. August R. Suelflow presented his report of his 
activities as Director of the Institute. His report stimulated dis- 
cussion of various, phases of the work of the Institute, especially 
the need for indexing, filing, and microfilming materials. 


5. It was resolved to memorialize Synod now in session to take 
proper steps to commemorate the 150th anniversary of the birth of 


Dr. C. F. W. Walther. 
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6. The question of gaining new members and keeping old 
friends as members was discussed at some length. The need for 
increasing the membership of the Institute is an urgent one. 


7. The nominating committee, consisting of Dr. L. W. Spitz, 
Dr. E. H. Marth, and Pastor Paul Roeder, presented the following 
slate of candidates for members of the Board of Directors for 
a six-year term: Dr. J. A. Walther, Dr. O. A. Dorn, Mr. Edgar 
Ellermann, Mr. Sig. Rose, Rev. Justus P. Kretzmann, Mr. Theo. 
W. Eckhart. They were elected by acclamation. 


8. The report of the Resolutions Committee (Dr. L. W. Spitz, 
Dr. E. H. Marth, Pastor Paul Roeder) was adopted: 


a. Be it resolved that we express our appreciation to the 
officers of the Concordia Historical Institute for arrang- 
ing the Tenth Triennial Convention in connection with 
the Delegate Convention of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod. 

b. Be it resolved that we express our deep appreciation to 
our speaker, Dr. G. A. Thiele, for his thought-provoking 


essay. 


c. Be it resolved that we express our thanks to the LLL, 
the Walther League, and the Slovak Synod for financial 


assistance. 


d. Be it resolved that we give a rising vote of thanks to 
Mr. Theodore Eckhart for his kind and considerate 


assistance as treasurer for twenty-nine years. 


oO 


. Be it resolved that we thank Dr. Arthur C. Repp for 
his oustanding leadership as editor of the CONCORDIA 
HISTORICAL INSTITUTE QUARTERLY and ex- 
tend our assistance to our new editor, Dr. Carl S. Meyer, 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 


eh 


. Be it resolved to express our gratitude to Dr. George 
Dolak for his assistance given to the Concordia His- 
torical Institute, particularly as secretary. 


g. Be it resolved that we pledge our wholehearted support 
to the Rev. August R. Suelflow in promoting the activi- 
ties of the Concordia Historical Institute. 


Cart S. Meyer, Secretary 
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The St. Paul Convention Display 


The Institute’s display at the 43d regular convention of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, St. Paul, June 20—30, 1956, 
told a story in contrasts. The theme of the display centered in 
the centennial of the first “Missourians” to enter the state in order 
to survey the mission possibilities among both the German settlers 
and the Chippewa Indians. This was done by indicating the route 


Concordia Historical Institute Exhibit at the Triennial Convention of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, St. Paul, Minnesota, June 19—29, 
1956. Pictured are the Reverend Tobias Joeckel of Lincoln, Nebraska, the 
oldest pastor at the convention and the Reverend Aug. R. Suelflow demon- 
strating the use of the biographical microfilm records of Missouri Synod 
clergy. Picture produced by the Public Relations Department of Synod 
at the Convention 


that the two Missouri Synod clergymen, Pastor G. E. C. F. Sievers 
of Frankenlust, Mich., and Missionary E. G. Miessler, took, accom- 
panied by their interpreter, Mr. James Gruett. The point of 
origin, Bay City, Mich., was indicated with a red flashing bulb. 
Aboard ship the small group traveled to Milwaukee, taking a train 
across Wisconsin to La Crosse. From there they traveled through- 
out various parts of Minnesota, including both the growing 
younger cities and rural territories. A second flashing bulb drew 
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attention to the establishment of Trinity First Lutheran of Min- 
neapolis, organized in 1856 as a result of the tour. The third 
flashing bulb indicated the site of the Missouri Synod Indian 
Mission station Gabiteweegama. 


Two circular panels, consisting of contrasts, told a silent, 
though impressive story of the church’s growth. The panel on 
the left contrasted century-old log-cabin worship with that of the 
prize-winning architectural structure of Christ Church of Min- 
neapolis. The panel on the right, with the powerful profile of an 
Indian, depicted the turbulent history of Christianization and con- 
trasted it with the peace and serenity of the chancel of Trinity, 
Traverse City, Mich. 

The caption in large lettering on the lower left of the display 
stated: “Concordia Historical Institute is the synodical memory. 
It overtakes the streams of time by bridging the past to the future 
in the present.” 

For the first time in synodical history, biographical sketches 
of all Missouri Synod clergymen were available on microfilm to 
the various convention committees. This may also well be the first 
time that such film records were used by any denomination at its 
convention. The film had been prepared through the subsidy for 
microfilming granted by the Lutheran Laymen’s League. 


A.R-S: 


Martin Luther — Saint and Sinner 


This is the title of a Luther biography recently issued by Con- 
cordia Publishing House. The Rev. Theodore J. Kleinhans is the 
author. Luther is a fascinating subject. To tell his story in a fas- 
cinating manner, however, requires a great deal of literary skill. 
The author possesses such skill and has succeeded in telling the story 
well. Luther emerges as a stalwart man of God, very human but 
never ordinary. The chapter titles tell something about the author’s 
style — “Little Black Prayingbook,”’ “The Bookworm,” “Mice in 
the Pantry,” “Cricket on the Hearth,” are some of the titles. This 
144-page book sells for $1.65; it has no index and here and there 
are a few historical slips, none really serious. It’s a biography worth 
reading, one which will appeal to all readers of the QuarTERLyY. 


C.S.M. 
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My Reminiscences of 
the Rev. William Dallmann, D. D. 


By W. WEGENER, Teacher Emeritus 


After a noonday Lenten service in one of our Oak Park 
theaters I saw the Rev. Dallmann for the first time. After our 
introduction and a brief conversation I asked him: “Doctor, might 
I visit you at your home for a little chat sometime? It seems to 
me that we old ones have to hang together.” He replied: “Yes, 
otherwise we hang separately. Come over at any time.” I went. 
I received a very cordial reception, and we had a long and very 
pleasant conversation. When I left, the doctor 
remarked: “Come again, I shall be happy to 
see you.” It seemed that we had become 
friends. 

After that first visit I visited my new 
friend about once every month. When I would 
call him over the telephone and ask, “Doctor, 
would it be suitable this afternoon?” the an- 
swer came back, “Sure, I shall be happy to 
see you.” On these visits we two old men had 
many interesting and, for me, instructive talks = Dr. Wm. Dallmann 
and exchanges of ideas. I was always supplied 
with all the tobacco I wanted and a small glass of wine. In a sense 
we were really not well matched: he was a learned doctor of theology 
and an author, and I was the Schulmeisterlein. But there was no 
noticeable distinction, and our chats were always gemitlich. 

In what language did we converse? It was about fifty-fifty 
English and German, here and there interspersed with a Latin 
phrase and occasionally some Plattdeutsch. Thus we two spent 
many a happy hour together, and on parting I always heard the 
doctor’s cordial “Come again.” | 

What were the topics of our conversation? Besides personal 
and synodical affairs we discussed theological, pedagogical, and 
scientific issues. We tackled many problems. Our discussions were 
always seasoned with humor and witty remarks. People who have 
known Doctor Dallmann would certainly not expect it to have been 
otherwise. For instance, the doctor once stated that he had twice 
broken a leg, first the right and then the left one; and then he 
added, “I’m glad I’m not a centipede.” A chuckle on my part 
and my reply, “A quadruped would be bad enough.” Since walk- 
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ing was very difficult for the doctor, he remarked, “I’m a permanent 
chairman now.” Most of our talks centered around the past. The 
synodical history was reviewed, and old synodical anecdotes were 
recalled and enjoyed. Some of the current events worried the 
doctor. When I expressed fear that a certain happening might 
have some bad consequences, he remarked, “I hate to think of it.” 

Since theological matters were our main topics, I often raised 
some questions; and I always received a satisfactory answer. Here 
are a few examples: 

“Doctor, is there any humor in the Bible? I mean, are there 
any phrases or words that would make us smile?” His answer, 
“T don’t know of any.” ‘ic 

“Was there ever complete unity in the Missouri Synod?” 
Answer: “No, never.” 

“It seems to me to be the will of God that the two races, the 
white and the black, should not intermarry. What do you think, 
doctor?” After some thinking he replied, “I believe you are right.” 

At times he had a question for me. Once he asked me for 
information concerning that great educator Pestalozzi. Since that 
took us into my profession, the doctor was very thankful for the 
brief sketch I gave him of the life and work of that great but im- 
practical genius Pestalozzi. 

Dr. Dallmann was a congenial conversationalist and knew not 
only when and how to talk but also how and when to listen. When- 
ever possible, he would point to the humorous side of an issue; but 
his humor was never rude. He was a man without guile and would 
not speak harshly or insultingly about others. It might be said of 
him that he was a man “with malice toward none; with charity 
for all.” Yet he stood firm on his Lutheran principles and convic- 
tions; and he was opposed to unionism and liberalism. 

Doctor Dallmann was a Christian gentleman, and all who 
learned to know him would respect and admire him as such. Once 
when I had a visitor from Germany, an Oberkirchenrat from 
Munich, I went with my guest to visit Doctor Dallmann. Later 
on this man wrote to me: “I shall never forget that pleasant eve- 
ning I spent with you two old gentlemen.” Sometimes when I left 
the doctor, I would say: “Nun, Herr Doctor, da haben wir uns 
wieder einmal gruendlich gelangweilt.” His reply was, “I enjoy 
this kind of Langeweile.” 

The doctor was always occupied. As a “permanent chairman” 
he was daily sitting at his desk collecting and compiling material 
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for a new book to be published under the title Luther Praised by 
Catholics. He had a stack of manuscripts about a foot high. 
Though physically feeble, he was mentally alert. 

It was the year 1951. My good old friend began to complain 
of several ailments. What worried him most was his amnesia. 
Often he did not remember what we had been discussing the pre- 
vious time of my visit. When Prof. Dr. W. F. Arndt of St. Louis 
was visiting in our community, I took him to see Dr. Dallmann, 
and we had an interesting and lively conversation. When about 
three months later I mentioned Dr. Arndt’s visit, the doctor did 
not remember anything of it. Then I noticed that he was failing. 
He still celebrated Christmas quite joyfully. On February 2, 1952, 
the message reached me per telephone that my dear old friend had 
passed on to his reward. When I saw his frail body resting so 
peacefully in the coffin, the line came to my mind: “Wie sie so 
sanft ruh’n, alle die Seligen!” 


Editorial Notes 


THe TRIENNIAL Meetinc oF ConcorpiA Hisroricat INstr- 
tute. — The report of the Director, the report of the President, 
paper read at the luncheon meeting, and the minutes of the triennial 
meeting held in St. Paul, June 25, 1956, will all be found in this 
issue. The issue assumes almost the nature of a “house organ” for 
that reason. There is no need to apologize, however, because our 
members should be fully informed about the activities of the or- 
ganization. The two reports, the one by Rev. August R. Suelflow, 
the other by Dr. Arthur C. Repp, bring detailed accounts of these 
activities. é j < 

WattHer Mausoteum. — The Lutheran Layman, published 
by the Lutheran Laymen’s League, has called attention to the re- 
pairs needed on the Walther Mausoleum. This historic landmark 
ought to be kept up as a Lutheran memorial and as one of the out- 
standing attractions for Lutheran tourists in the St. Louis area. 
Local Lutherans, of course, will want to see it. It is encouraging to 
see the response to the Layman’s plea. Mr. Elmer F. Kraemer, the 
editor, deserves a special word of thanks for his efforts. 
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A Human-Interest Story.— Mr. Wegener’s delightful — 
sketch of his friendship with the inimitable Dr. Dallmann preserves 
the memory of a warmly human and deeply respected leader of our 


church. 
ok Kk kK 


One Hunoprep Years of Minnesota History. — “The Land 
of 10,000 Lakes” has been richly blessed by the Lord. Its fertile 
fields, especially in the southern section, its rich forests and mines in 
the northern expanses of the state, and its hard-working citizens, 
many of them Lutherans — Scandinavian and German — are 
among these blessings of the Lord. Minnesota was admitted to the 
Union in 1858. Two years prior to that German Lutheran preach- 
ing was begun in the state. The Scandinavian Lutherans had begun 
work there before 1856. During these hundred years the Minnesota 
District has seen a number of daughter Districts branch off and 


row. 
8 7k * 7K 


Dr. Gmsert A. THrELe, who shares his researches into the 
history of Minnesota Lutherans with our readers, is a one-time resi- 
dent of Minnesota. He held a pastorate in St. Paul for ten years. 
Among the schools he attended was the University of Minnesota. 
He is a member of the Department of Historical Theology at Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis. 


CuLTURE ON THE Movine Frontier is the title of a series of 
lectures by Louis B. Wright, published by the Indiana University 
Press of Bloomington, Ind. These lectures were delivered under the 
Patten Foundation at Indiana University. In six lectures the author 
discussed the social unification of American society. The fifth lec- 
ture dealt with “Instruments of Civilization: Spiritual Agencies.” 
The influence of the churches on American life has often been. 
underestimated; Dr. Wright has recognized these spiritual agencies 
as of major importance in the development of the American way. 
Among the interpretations of American social and cultural history 
this series of lectures by Dr. Wright will demand earnest attention. 
The readers of the QUARTERLY are encouraged to make them part 
of their background reading. 


*K * * 


TRIENNIAL Report. — Director Suelflow’s comprehensive re- 
port has been printed in full to give members and friends a first- 
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hand account of the activities and plans of the Institute. Quite 
properly it uses the historical approach, but moves on to the problems 
faced by the Institute at the present time and the hopes for the 
future. Area chapters may want to discuss some of the points in 
their meetings. Pastors’ and teachers’ conferences could profitably 
devote a small segment of time in their meetings to some of the 
pertinent suggestions made. What about the suggestions made for 
observing the 150th anniversary of Dr. Walther’s birth? Do you 
agree that the seven suggestions should be carried out? These ques- 
tions might be discussed and the reactions passed on. Rev. Suel- 
flow’s report ought not to be simply a matter of record — there are 
too many forward-looking items in it, that ought not to be buried. 


* aK K 


“KLINGEL” — In his article in the summer issue of the 
Quarterty (p. 44), the Rev. F. R. Weber wrote that the organ 
knob marked “Klingel” operated a signal for the man who tapped 
the bell for the Lord’s Prayer. The Rev. Theodore H. Juengel of 
Kansas City, Kans., in a letter to the Rev. Aug. R. Suelflow, dated 
September 9, 1956, disputes this explanation. He writes: “I can 
offer a better explanation, not based on guesswork but on personal 
observation. When I was a very little boy, I saw such a ‘Klingel’ 
stop on an organ, but can’t remember where. It was used by the 
organist to signal to the pumper to start pumping.” Does anyone 
else have another explanation? 


k ok *k 


Tue LUTHERAN CHuRCH — Missouri SyNop AND THE Con- 
corpiA Hisroricat INstirutE. — The Missouri Synod convention 
at Saint Paul in June 1956 passed several resolutions of direct conse- 
quence to the Institute. It commended the work of this organization 
and again called the attention of the delegates of the convention and 
the members of Synod to the work being carried on. The budget re- 
quests were referred to the Fiscal Conference. A special resolution 
of thanks to the Lutheran Laymen’s League expressed both Synod’s 
and the Institute’s thanks to this organization for the microfilm 
project. The overture of the Institute regarding the observance of 
the 150th anniversary of Dr. C. F. W. Walther’s birthday was acted 
on favorably. 


_ The convention also resolved to observe the 100th anniversary 
of the beginning of teacher-training within the Missouri Synod. 
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The Quarterty will carry an article on this topic in one of the © 
1957 issues. 

The Fiscal Conference, meeting at the end of July, allocated a 
total of $14,500 for the work of the Concordia Historical Institute. 
This sum will make it possible for the Institute to carry forward its 
work during the coming year with the blessing of God. 

The resolutions of Synod pertaining specifically to the work 
and interests of the Concordia Historical Institute are appended. 


Cc. S. M. 


Concordia Historical Institute 


Wuereas, The Concordia Historical Institute was organized 
on March 31, 1927, and will be thirty years old next March, 
1957; and 


. WHEREAS, It has served as the official records agency and arch- 
ives of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod for the past 
twenty-seven years; and 

Wuereas, It has been eminently successful in collecting and 
preserving records of the past history of The Lutheran Church; and 

Wuereas, It has stimulated historical research and publication, 
especially through the pages of the Concorp1A Historica Instt- 
TUTE QuarTERLy; and 

Wuereas, It has presented the far-flung activities of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod through its historical dis- 
plays; and 

Wuereas, It has made historical records available for posterity 
and has been able to assist Synod in developing a greater conscious- 
ness of our Lutheran heritage; therefore be it 

Resolved, a) That we express our thanks and gratitude to the 
Lord of the church for this agency upon its thirtieth anniversany 
and be it further 

Resolved, b) That we commend its Board of Governors and 
its Director for their faithful services and concern for the preserva- 
tion of the historical records of Lutheranism; and be it further 

Resolved, c) That we thank those synodical boards, commis- 
sions and agencies as well as the many congregations and individuals 
who have contributed to this storehouse of historical lore both with 
their material and financial contributions; and be it further 

Resolved, d) That we urge the various synodical boards, agen- 
cies and commissions, congregations and individuals, to continue to 
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submit historical materials and museum pieces to the Institute for 
preservation; and be it finally 

Resolved, e) That we urge the Fiscal Conference to give due 
consideration to the Institute’s financial needs. 


LLL Support of Concordia Historical Institute 


Wuereas, The Lutheran Laymen’s League has tremendously 
undergirded the work of the Concordia Historical Institute especi- 
ally in the area of microfilm; and 

Wuereas, Through its financial support it has materially in- 
creased the usefulness of this synodical depository as a Lutheran 
research center; be it 

Resolved, That we express our sincere appreciation to the LLL 
and its Board of Directors for this farsighted policy and for their 
financial support, and encourage them to continue their subsidy. 


150th Anniversary of Birth of C. F. W. Walther 


Wuereas, God willing, the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. C. F. W. Walther will take place in 1961; and 

Wuereas, It is God-pleasing to remember those who have been 
our leaders and have spoken unto us the Word of God; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That this convention, upon recommendation of the 
Concordia Historical Institute, suggest to the President of Synod 
that he make arrangements for proper observance of this historical 
event. 

Centennial of Formal Teacher Training in Synod 


Wuereas, As early as 1847, when Synod was organized, train- 
ing for the ministry of teaching was an objective of the theological 
seminaries in St. Louis and Fort Wayne, Synod’s first institutions 
for preparing workers in the church; and 

Wuereas, The growing demand for specially trained men for 
the ministry of teaching in the congregations prompted three pastors 
in Milwaukee to establish a private teachers seminary in their city in 
1855; and 

Wuereas, This private seminary was taken over by Synod in 
1857, transferred to Fort Wayne, and in the fall of that year in- 
corporated as a department of teacher training in the Fort Wayne 
Seminary; and 
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Wuereas, This step marks the beginning of formal synodical 
training for the ministry of teaching, which in 1864 resulted in the 
establishment of our first teachers seminary at Addison, IIl., fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a second teachers seminary at Seward, 
Nebr., in 1894, and finally by the transfer of the Addison school to 
River Forest, Ill., in 1913; and 


Wuereas, The growing demand for workers well trained for 
the ministry of teaching in the congregations has prompted Synod 
constantly to expand its teacher-training facilities and to raise the 
standard of such training; and 

Wuereas, This interest has, under the blessing of God, re- 
sulted in a remarkable expansion of the program of Christian educa- 
tion in our Synod, reflected in the increase of our parish schools, the 
growth of our Sunday schools, and the development of other educa- 
‘tional agencies in the church; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That Synod recognize this blessing of God ae pro- 
claiming the next school year, 1956—1957, the Centennial Year of 
Formal Training for the Ministry of Teaching; and be it further 

Resolved, That to this end a committee be appointed under the 
chairmanship of a member of the Praesidium, consisting of members 
representing the Board for Parish Education and the Board for 
Higher Education and our teachers colleges, for the purpose of 
recommending appropriate plans for the observance of the cen- 
tennial. 


Luther’s Works (American Edition), Vol. XXI. Edited by Jaroslav J. Peli- 
kan. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1956. 383 pages. 
$4.50. 


The Sermon on the Mount and the Magnificat, Mary’s hymn of praise, 
comprise this new volume. The exposition of the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matthew 5 to 7) was translated by Dr. J. Pelikan, co-editor of the monu- 
mental Luther translation issued jointly by Concordia Publishing House and 
Muhlenberg Press. Dr. A. T. W. Steinhauser is the translator of the exposi- 
tion of the Magnificat (Luke 1:46-55). 


The translators have done an excellent job in giving us a very readable 
translation. It would be presumptuous to comment on Luther as an exegete. 
Every Lutheran should know Luther as an interpreter of Scripture. Here is 
an opportunity to learn to know Luther and — more important — to gain 
a deeper insight into the meaning of these two well-known and frequently 
cited portions of Holy Writ. The publisher can be proud of the printing job 
(including the index) as well as the service rendered by making Luther speak 
the language of the 20th century. Now let him be read. Cc. S.M 


